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I  CAN  contribute  little  compared  with  that  store  of  recol¬ 
lections  in  the  possession  of  those  who  grew  up  with  him 
and  traced  the  growth  and  progress  of  his  remarkable 
intellect  in  acquiring  and  assimilating  the  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  resourcefully  fed  the  fountains  of  his  mind. 
But  I  will  attempt  to  add  my  recollections  in  a  rather 
disjointed  way.  In  November,  1845,  I  came  from  the 
South,  a  stranger,  to  Boston  and  entered  into  partnership 
in  law  practice  with  Mr.  Rantoul,  at  that  time  United 
States  District  Attorney  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Upham  also  was  of 
our  firm. 
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The  office  was  at  number  8  Court  Square,  about  opposite 
the  south  door  of  the  Court  House.  We  were  all  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  Mr.  Kantoul  was  a  busy  man  with  his  practice, 
his  politics  and  his  literary  and  scientific  studies.  I  found 
him  a  gentleman  of  rare  acquirements  in  political  history, 
public  economy,  and  the  elements  of  statesmanship.  No 
man  of  his  day  (and  I  soon  knew  and  admired  the  genius 
of  Choate  and  Cushing)  none,  I  say,  surpassed  or  equalled 
him  in  the  bi*eadth  of  his  studies  and  the  depth  of  his 
convictions  in  behalf  of  the  progressive  development  of 
social  science,  and  the  high  destinies  of  the  republic. 
He  was  a  past  master  in  political  economy,  and  believed 
that,  in  the  system  of  modern  labor,  a  development  of 
wealth,  independence  of  the  working  man  and  elevation 
of  his  character,  his  comforts  and  his  social  influence  were 
to  be  seriously  expected.  He  had  won  already  a  high 
reputation  for  his  al)le  and  successful  defence  of  the 
journeymen  boot-makers  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  in  the 
State  Courts  under  a  fanciful  legal  idea  that  the  feudal 
subjection  growing  from  the  English  statutes  of  laborers 
was  in  force  here,  where  the  employe  was  as  free  as  the 
employer,  both  in  person  and  in  intellect.  His  success 
had  been  a  great  triumph  for  the  march  of  mind  and 
progress  of  the  arts  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  brought  to 
him  the  confidence  of  the  lalmring  interests  he  had  success¬ 
fully  defended  with  rare  research  into  law  and  masterly 
political  philosophy.  His  faith  in  the  equal  rights  of  the 
workingmen  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  of 
liberty  was  not  blended  with  any  contempt  for  the  value 
of  capital  in  human  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  he  saw 
their  I’espective  value  and  capabilities  and  believed  no 
oppression  benefited  either  of  them. 

Through  his  life  Mr.  Kantoul  always  was  the  defender 
of  the  rights  of  laboring  men,  and  he  gained  for  them 
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their  first  victory  in  the  courts  of  law  whose  conservative 
tendencies  are  so  well  known.  Mr.  Rantoul’s  mind  grasped 
principles  promptly  and  with  facility,  and  so  he  applied 
them.  With  a  good  knowledge  of  reports  he  was  far 
from  being  a  case-lawyer  —  a  precedent  was  nothing  to 
him  unless  it  rested  on  a  principle.  The  Courts  knew 
this  tendency  and  listened  carefully  to  his  arguments. 
His  mental  operations  were  performed  easily  and  quickly 
both  at  the  bar  and  in  conversation,  and  he  was  never  so 
dangerous  as  when  crowded  or  pushed  hard, —  he  seemed 
then  to  rise  and,  with  a  sudden  and  inspired  might,  to  burst 
the  toils  gathered  around  him  and  regain  the  open  area. 

Mr.  Rantoul’s  ample  legal  and  historical  studies  were 
brought  prominently  into  play  in  the  New  Bedford  Bridjre 
case,  which  was  an  indictinent  for  obstructing  the  naviga¬ 
ble  tide-waters  of  the  United  States.  The  cause  was 
argued  on  demurrer ;  and  the  main  point  was  the  extent 
of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within 
a  navigable  river.  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Rantoul 
contended  that  the  grant  of  jurisdiction  was  as  broad  as 
navigation  from  the  ocean  could  extend,  and  that  Congress 
by  various  acts  had  clothed  the  courts  with  judicial  author¬ 
ity  over  it.  The  defence  asserted  it  was  no  greater  than 
that  held  by  the  admiralty  courts  in  England  after  their 
authority  had  been  curtailed  by  the  King’s  Bench  judges, 
and  that  no  statutes  had  given  the  court  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  subject.  The  constitutional  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States 
was  also  involved  in  the  discussion.  The  indefatigable 
research  which  Mr.  Rantoul  made  into  all  the  admiralty 
laws  of  Europe,  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  VVisbuy,  Rhodes 
and  the  Hanse  Towns  and  finally  into  that  treasure  house 
of  commercial  law,  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  established 
the  common  principles  pervading  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
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races  on  this  subject  in  mediaeval  days.  The  early  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  principles  in  Great  Britain  and  the  contests 
between  the  admiralty  courts  and  the  Curia  Regis  in  their 
personal  and  political  bearing  were  admirably  laid  open  by 
him,  sustained  by  a  mass  of  citations  that  showed  he  spoke 
by  the  book  for  his  facts  and  by  his  logic  for  the  argu¬ 
ment.  No  man  at  the  bar  had  better  resources  at  his 
command  for  presenting  and  arguing  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  of  law.  I  was  his  junior  in  the  case,  but  my  erudi¬ 
tion  did  not  extend  into  continental  law,  and  what  aid  I 
could  render  was  mainly  in  hunting  out  statutes  and  fed¬ 
eral  decisions  for  his  masterly  powers  of  analysis  and 
ari’angement  to  use  in  support  of  his  argument.  The  case 
was  a  leading  one  on  the  growth  and  progress  of  admi¬ 
ralty  law  and  on  the  grants  of  constitutional  powers  to 
the  union,  and  on  the  much  disputed  proposition  of  con¬ 
current  rights  of  the  States  over  granted  powers  until 
Congress  by  appropriate  legislation  should  assume  their 
exclusive  control. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  brief  of  Mr.  Rantoul  is  pre¬ 
served  ;  but,  if  so,  it  would  serve  as  an  index  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  admiralty  far  surpassing  any  extant  text  book. 
After  the  argument  the  Judge  took  the  papers  with  him 
to  Washington,  where  a  partly  kindred  case  on  admiralty 
jurisdiction  over  torts  had  been  heard,  occurring  near 
Baton  Rouge  on  the  Mississippi,  where  tidal  effects  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  eight  inches  were  felt. 

In  tlie  decision  of  this  case  (reported  as  Waring  vs. 
Clarke)  the  Supreme  Court  amply  sustained  Mr.  Rantoul’s 
view  of  the  scope  of  the  grant  of  admiralty  jurisdiction 
considered  on  the  civil  side ;  but  the  question  whether 
Congress  had  legislated  to  punish  criminally  such  infrac¬ 
tions  was  not  before  them.  When  the  Judge  returned  in 
the  spring  he  delivered  a  learned  and  exhaustive  opinion. 
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drawing  the  conclusion  that  Congress  had  not  vested  in 
the  Circuit  Court  the  authority  to  punish  encroachments 
criminally,  and  quashed  the  indictment.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that,  with  the  growth  of  commerce.  Congress  has 
of  late  years  legislated  amply  to  protect  its  ports  and 
rivers  from  encroachment  of  the  nature  then  complained 
against,  and  that  such  a  wrong  would  not  now  go  nnre- 
dressed  from  want  of  judicial  power.  Perliaps  I  should 
add  that  Judge  Woodbury  in  his  opinion  expressed  the 
view  that,  though  au  indictment  in  the  Bridge  case  would 
not  lie,  yet  probably  any  owner  of  a  vessel  obstructed  by 
the  Bridge  could  maintain  a  private  suit  in  the  federal 
courts  for  the  damage  sustained. 

I  mention  these  two  cases  because  they  lie  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  modern  jurisprudence  in  their  class,  and  stamp 
Mr.  Kantoul  as  a  great  lawyer  and  an  original  thinker,  in 
advance  of  the  mere  routine  advocates  that  hang  on  case 
precedents.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Rantoul  try  dozens  of  cases 
involving  law  and  fact,  and  always  marked  the  great  facil¬ 
ity  and  rapidity  of  his  mental  action  ;  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  surprise  him  by  aiij'  turn  in  the  case ;  his 
resources  in  reply  or  change  of  front  were  endless.  His 
manner  to  his  opponents  was  always  fair  and  courteous, 
and  to  the  court  respectful  and  uncomplaining.  Witnesses 
he  treated  well :  he  could  cross-examine  closely  without 
hrowheating.  His  memory,  as  may  readily  be  inferred, 
was  excellent  and  his  readiness  and  resources  in  debate 
at  the  bar  or  in  the  forum  were  wonderful.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  tropes  and  metaphors,  nor  did  he  deal  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  imagination :  these  small  arms  he  rather 
disdained,  but  applied  all  his  force  to  hurl  his  facts 
and  his  deductions  in  clear  and  terse  language  straight  at 
his  hearers.  He  was  interesting  because  he  understood  his 
subject,  and  was  convincing  because  he  pressed  and 
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relied  on  his  solid  facts  for  conviction.  His  vocabulary 
was  ample  and  well  chosen.  His  method  of  presenting 
his  case  was  logical  and  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Quintilian,  and  his  taste  was  refined.  His  voice  was 
agreeable  and  his  manner  easy  and  rapid,  and  full  of  fire 
and  action.  The  copious  stores  of  his  varied  learning 
gave  him  abundant  means  of  illustrating  his  arguments. 

He  was  fond  of  political  science,  and  studious  in  the 
pursuits  which  give  the  foundations  for  statesmanship. 
The  progressive  views  on  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  prison  reform,  and  temperance,  which  >vero  then 
coming  to  the  front,  he  shared  and  advocated.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  radical  Democrat  and  a  labor  reformer. 
The  warm  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  taritf-reform  that 
put  its  theories  into  practice  in  the  tariff  of  1846, —  of 
the  sub-treasury  system,  much  of  which  is  still  in  force, — 
he  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  divorce  of  the  treasury 
from  the  banks.  As  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  both  as  to  the  granted  and  implied  powers  and 
those  reserved  to  the  states,  he  was  antagonistic  to  the 
licentious  efforts  to  subvert  its  fundamental  principles  by 
the  "general  welfare ’’clause.  The  copy  of  the  constitution 
found  after  his  death  in  his  desk  at  the  Capitol  had  a  leaf 
turned  down  at  Jefferson’s  tenth  article  of  amendment. 
Even,  it  will  be  remarked,  in  his  anti-fugitive-slave-law 
opinions  he  appealed  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  for  arguments. 

The  Mexican  war  broke  out,  by  the  acts  of  Mexico, 
in  disregard  of  our  rights  derived  both  from  treaties  and 
the  will  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  whose  liberties  some 
of  his  connections  died  to  achieve.  In  the  effort  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  Massachusetts  for  that  war, 
Mr.  Rantoul  was  conspicuously  active.  Some  students 
in  his  office  —  Messrs.  Crowninshield  —  raised  a  com- 
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pany,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Woodhury  raised  another,  Daniel 
AVehhter’s  son  Edward  raised  anotlicr.  I  cannot  recall 
all  the  names,  hut  the  regiment  was  soon  completed  ;  and 
it  then  elected  Hon.  Calel>  Cushing,  Colonel,  and  Webster, 
Major.  It  was  arranged  by  the  friends  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  present  a  handsome  sword  to  Colonel  Cushing 
and  that  Mr.  liantoul  was  to  make  the  presentation. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  old  Lion  Theatre  (next  door 
to  where  the  Boston  Theatre  now  is.)  lion.  David Hen- 
shaw  presided  with  a  notable  list  of  vice-presidents.  It 
was  a  brilliant  and  rctined  audience.  I  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  and  shall  never  forget  the  elevated  tone  and 
patriotic  impulse  of  the  presentation  speech  by  Mr.  Ran- 
toul  and  of  the  reply  by  General  Cushing.  Fifty  years 
have  passed,  but  I  remember  Mr.  Kantoul  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  motto  "  Intaminatis  fuJget  honorihus  ”  as  he 
gave  him  the  sword,  and  Cushing’s  ve\^\y  "  Intaminatus 
fulgehit.”^  The  work  was  done  —  the  regiment  was 
mustered  into  service  and  marched  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  labor,  pains  and  difficulty  in  recruiting  were  enhanced 
by  many  vigorous  efforts  of  onr  political  opponents  to 
thwart  the  organization  and  to  overthrow  its  legality  in 
the  courts  through  writs  of  habeas  corpus ;  but,  thanks 
to  friendly  lawyers  and  an  upright  judiciaiw,  their  efforts 
were  vain.  The  United  States  Government  was  fully 
sustained. 

I  recall  a  Mass  Convention  held  at  Gloucester  in  the 
Cass  campaign  (1848)  at  which  Mr.  Rantoul  was  to 
speak.  I  went  down  in  the  morning,  and  said,  among 
others,  my  little  say,  —  he  was  expected  in  the  afternoon — 

>  Q.  Horatll  Flacol  opera,  Carmlnum  Liber  ill,  Ode  ll. 

Virtus  repulsa.'  nescia  sordbla; 

Intain'.natia  fuliiet  lionoribus: 

Nec  ><011111  aut  ponlt  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurx. 
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but  at  dinner  the  committee  came  to  me  with  a  telegram 
stating  that  Mr.  liantoul  had  missed  the  train  and  could 
not  arrive  until  4,  p.m.  The  aiternoon  had  been  reserved 
for  him  exclusively  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  talk 
against  time  till  he  came.  The  frank  announcement  of 
the  actual  fact  was  made  and  I  started  on  my  weary  task  ; 

de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis”  I  believe  is  the 
latin  for  my  text.  Fortunately  there  were  no  reporters 
present  who  cared  to  follow  me,  and  this  saved  some  of 
my  frontier  stories  and  scattering  chit-chat.  It  was 
slightly  ludicrous  but  very  democratic,  and  the  thousand 
or  more,  knowing  what  was  to  come,  took  the  matter  in 
good  part.  My  eye  was  on  the  clock,  and  when  it  pointed 
to  3  :30  I  announced  the  time  and  moved  that  we  resolve 
ourselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  march  in 
procession  to  the  cars  to  meet  and  greet  Mr.  Rantoul. 
It  was  done,  and  the  crowd,  hardly  diminished  by  four 
hours  of  expectancy,  escorted  him  to  the  rostrum  and 
heard  what  had  drawn  them  to  the  convention,  —  a  speech 
from  their  old  friend  and  leader.  Their  thorough  devo¬ 
tion  to,  and  confidence  in  him  impressed  me  deeply. 
Men  may  talk  of  the  coldness  of  the  New  Englander,  but 
I  saw  then  and  often  that,  where  he  gives  his  confidence, 
a  more  generous  and  devoted  people  never  lived.  Well 
they  might  love  Mr.  Rantoul ;  he  had  fought  the  battles 
of  the  fishermen  and  sailors,  of  the  shoemakers  and 
working  men,  of  the  farmers  and  ship-builders,  against 
aristocracy,  feudalism,  money  power  and  bank-bought 
oligarchy,  and  he  was  a  champion  of  equal  rights  and 
just  government.  We  have  no  ultimate  classes  in  our 
country,  —  good  government  affects  favorably  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  —  the  stability  which  is  security  to 
the  one  is  prosperity  to  the  other.  Undue  preponder¬ 
ance  of  power  in  any  interest,  whether  unorganized  or 
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organized,  when  selfishly  exercised,  is  disastrous  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  land  interests,  the  commercial 
interests,  the  common-carrier  interests  and  even  that  in¬ 
definite  class  called  capital,  carry  with  them,  each,  both 
rich  and  poor  dependent  on  their  class  interest.  The 
task  of  statesmanship  is  to  secure  a  fair  prosperity  for 
all  of  them,  as  far  as  lies  within  the  sphei’e  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  nip  abuses  in  each  that  contravene  the 
good  of  the  community  and  the  general  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  No  man  understood  this  better  than  Mr.  Rantoul, 
nor  trained  his  mind  more  carefully  to  fit  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a  legislator  and  statesman.  He  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  growth  of  navigation  and  commerce 
from  the  middle  ages  onward,  and  I  recall  his  stating  to 
me  that  in  the  mediseval  times  products  could  not  be 
carried  as  part  of  general  commerce  when  their  value  was 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  but  that,  through 
the  improvements  and  developments  in  navigation  and 
ship-building,  it  was  now  possible  for  products  of  fifty 
dollars  value  per  ton  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.  I  think  he  illustrated  this  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  wheat  and  guano,  coal  and  other  articles ;  but  at 
this  time  the  comparison  is  still  more  striking  —  coal  for 
instance  is  carried  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  at  half  the 
price  it  then  was,  and  its  value,  freight  included,  is  less 
than  five  dollars  a  ton,  laid  down  here.  He  believed  in 
commerce  as  a  civilizer  and  in  our  merchant  marine  as  the 
promoter  of  agriculture  and  other  lines  of  industry  ;  and 
he  esteemed  the  railroads  as  invaluable  handmaids  in  the 
progress  of  these  industries.  But,  while  verifying  the 
lines  of  progress,  Mr.  Rantoul  viewed  proposed  steps 
with  a  critical  eye  to  their  adequate  and  feasible  character. 

I  recall  also  that,  when  in  the  West  on  business,  Mr. 
Rantoul  was  invited  to  deliver  a  speech  at  St.  Louis,  on 
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matters  relating  to  the  tariff  and  currency  before,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  took  two  afternoons 
to  complete  bis  exposition,  made  before  a  vast  audience 
of  the  merchants  and  otliers,  to  their  utmost  delight.  I 
doubt  whether  more  than  mere  sketches  were  reported, 
but  it  produced  a  serious  effect  on  opinion  and  widely 
extended  his  fame. 

Mr.  Rantoul  lon<r  meditated  writing  a  history  of  Fi  ance 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  had  [irocured  the  State  publica¬ 
tions  and  all  the  authorities  that  could  be  found  in  Europe 
bearing  on  the  subject.  He  frequently  talked  upon  its 
interesting  points.  My  impression  is  very  strong  that  he 
delivered  somewhere  a  lecture  on  Charles  Martel  having 
saved  Christian  Europe  from  overthrow  liy  the  Saracens. 
Certainl}'  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  thorough  and  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  this  episode,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  think 
he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture.  In  this  and  also  in 
his  admiralty  argument  on  the  Mediterranean  Consular 
Courts,  and  the  Codes  of  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  some 
of  the  fruits  of  these  studies  were  manifest.  How  far 
he  wrote  out  his  study  on  the  main  subject,  I  do  not  know. 
I  remember  many  of  his  talks  to  me  alxuit  the  invading 
Franks  and  their  peculiarities. 

Mr.  Rantoul  became  actively  interested  in  enterprises 
in  the  Northwest  which  took  him  from  a  systematic  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession,  and  our  partnership  was  dissolved, 
but  our  relations  otherwise  continued  and  we  occupied 
communicating  offices.  The  downfall  of  the  old  Whig 
party,  before  the  Coalition,  opened  the  avenues  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  Mr.  Rantoul  was  elected  to  till  a  short  term  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  (During  the  legislative 
contest  he  was  absent  in  the  West.)  It  would  require 
time  and  space  to  follow  the  detail  and  the  relations  of 
persons  and  parties,  and  I  pass  them  by.  Mr.  Rantoul 
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was  elected  from  his  district  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  of  1852,  but  his  seat  was  contested. 
A  question  of  political  policy  was  raised,  and  although  he 
received  a  large  vote  from  among  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  his  views  on  the  particular  topic  of  the  hour,  the 
seat  was  decided  against  him.  General  Pierce  was  nom¬ 
inated.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  then  holding  a  seat  for  the 
Essex  District  in  the  United  States  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  was  also  much  occupied  with  his  railroad, 
land  and  other  interests.  He  had  several  conversations 
with  me  relative  to  his  course  in  the  presidential  contest, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  support  General  Pierce. 
The  situation  was  peculiar  —  the  Barnburners,  who  in 
1848  had  declined  to  sustain  General  Cass,  were  willing 
to  sustain  General  Pierce,  but  there  was  considerable 
jealousy  between  the  two  wings  of  the  paily,  and  a  loyal 
support  of  the  nominees  w.as  essential  to  victory.  Mr. 
Rantoul’s  frank  and  friendly  course  contributed  to  the 
efforts  for  a  successful  result,  although  he  did  not  live  to 
participate  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  at  Salem,  in  support  of  General  Pierce, 
July  5,  1852.  He  died  in  August. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  death  of  Hon. 
Levi  Woodbury,  which  was  appreciated  by  his  friends  and 
family  for  its  strong  feeling,  and  generally  for  its  broad 
and  terse  handling  of  the  subjects  he  presented.  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Rantoul  he  called,  with  Mrs.  Rantoul, 
on  my  father  and  mother  at  Washington,  in  the  early 
thirties  —  it  was  his  first  visit  to  Washington.  I  recall  his 
appearance  distinctly — slender,  dark,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  a  commanding  forehead.  I  was  then  told  he  was  a 
rising  man  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rantoul  was  ready  and  easy  in  conversation,  and 
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modest  also  —  in  no  way  assuming  to  give  it  direction  or 
claiming  a  lion’s  share.  He  was  polished  and  affable  at 
all  times,  but  he  had  little  disposition  for  the  light  con¬ 
versation  of  mere  social  life.  He  talked  well  on  broad 
subjects  for  he  was  well  informed.  Often  have  I  listened 
when  General  Cushing  and  he  have  fallen  into  one  of 
their  interesting  conversations  where  the  fruits  of  reading 
and  observation  flowed  for  hours  with  unfailing  brilliancy 
from  unexhausted  stores.  I  have  known  him  to  sit  for 
hours  at  number  8  Court  Square,  in  a  little  nine  foot 
room  off  our  main  ofllce  (it  had  no  fire)  with  his  over¬ 
coat  on,  the  door  closed,  and  work  away  in  cold  weather 
as  if  in  scorn  of  personal  discomfort.  Usually  he  went 
to  the  Exchange  and  read  the  morning  papers  before  he 
came  to  the  office,  so  he  rose  early  and  was  an  enduring, 
unflinching  worker.  He  did  not  drink,  he  did  not 
smoke,  but  I  presume  he  ate  and  slept  at  times.  I  doubt 
whether  he  knew  much  about  the  stage  or  any  species  of 
amusement.  Mr.  Choate,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of 
the  theatre,  particularly  when  great  dramatic  artists  were 
to  perform. 

Mr.  Rantoul  had  many  attached  political  and  personal 
friends  whose  friendship  he  reciprocated  with  fidelity.  I 
ought  not  to  discriminate  among  them,  but  I  should  not 
omit  to  say  that  the  now  celebrated  Hawthorne  was  his 
frequent  visitor,  and  always  had  his  aid  when  he  needed 
it  politically.  It  was  in  Mr.  Rantoul’s  office  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  silent  but  lovable  man, 
who  made  the  Salem  Custom  House  even  more  famous 
in  letters  than  Charles  Lamb  made  the  East  India  House 
in  London.  In  contrast  with  Hawthorne  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  mentioning  another  officer  of  the  United  States 
Customs,  a  student  at  law  whom  I  found  in  Mr.  Riintoul’s 
office  when  I  became  his  partner  —  one  Nathaniel  P. 
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Banks,  who  has  risen,  as  he  then  promised,  to  national 
eminence.  He  finished  his  law  studies  with  Mr.  Kantoul, 
but  soon  found  his  true  vocation  was  political. 

A  controversy  between  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  Dr. 
Morton  regarding  the  discovery  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic 
grew  up  and  led  to  a  good  deal  of  bitterness.  Mr. 
Rantoul,  living  in  Massachusetts,  could  not  fail  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  contentions  of  these  claimants.  There 
were  others  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  western 
member  of  Congress  presented  a  petition  from  Dr.  W. 
T.  G.  Morton,  praying  for  remuneration  as  the  discoverer 
of  etherization,  and  moved  for  a  select  committee  of 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  claim.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  named  a  member,  but 
died  before  final  action  was  taken.  I  know  he  put  much 
work  into  the  matter :  one  of  the  issues  was,  who  made 
the  discovery  ;  another,  whether  it  was  patentable. 
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(From  the  Archives  of  the  Essex  Institute:  Stamp  actual  size.) 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents 
That  I  David  Larcuin  of  Beverly  in 
the  County  of  Essex  &  in  The  Pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Massachusets  Bay  in 
New  England  yeoman  with  the  Con¬ 
sent  of  Mary  my  wife  In  Considera¬ 
tion  of  The  Sum  of  Thirty  pounds 
six  shillings  &  eight  pen®  lawfull 
ISIoney  payd  Me  by  Thomas  Davis  of  Beverly  In  the 
County  &  Province  afore  s*^  Shorsenian. 

The  Recept  whereof  I  Do  hereby  acknowledge  Do 
hereby  give  grant  &  convey  to  the  s'*  Thomas  Davis  his 
Heirs  &  asigns  one  Negro  Boy  Named  Seser  aged  about 
seven  year  To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  Same  to  the  Said 
Thomas  Davis  &  his  Heirs  &  I  Do  Covenant  with  the 
said  Thomas  Davis  his  Heirs  &  assigns  That  I  am  Law¬ 
fully  seized  in  feeof  the  said  Negro  that  he  is  free  of  all  In- 
combrance  That  I  have  good  Right  to  sell  &  Convay  said 
Negro  boy  to  the  said  Thomas  Davis  To  Hold  as  aforesaid 
&  that  I  Will  warrant  &  Defend  the  said  Boy  to  the  s'* 
Thomas  Davis  his  Heirs  &  assigns  for  ever  against  the 
Lawfnll  Chimes  &  Demands  of  all  Persons :  In  Witness 
AVhere  of  We  Do  Sett  here  unto  onr  Hands  &  Seals  this 
Thirtyth  Day  of  July  anno  Dom  *  *  •  &  in  the 

Thirtyth  year  of  his  Majestyes  Reign. 

Signed  Sealed  &  Delivered 
In  presents  of  us - 


26-13-4  David  Larcum  [Seal.] 

3-13-4 


30-06-8 
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The  impression  that  Governor  Winthrop,  in  the  ship 
Arl)ella,  visited  Manchester  Harhor,  during  the  hours  of 
his  approach  to  Salem,  ap|)ears  to  be  gaining  such  au¬ 
thority  as  local  writers  of  town  history  can  give  it,  and 
an  examination  of  the  supposed  evidence  upon  which 
it  rests  would  seem  to  be  timely,  before  it  is  finally  per¬ 
mitted  to  crystallize  into  accepted  fact.  In  1895,  it 
furnished  the  motif  for  a  conspicuous  feature  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  delightful  town  anniversaries 
ever  witnessed  in  New  England  —  a  scene  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  look  upon 
it.  We  present  a  view  of  the  subject  which  we  suppose 
to  be  generally  entertained  outside  of  Manchester ;  then 
the  portion  of  Winthrop’s  Journal  covering  the  period  in 
question ;  and  last  a  new  statement  of  the  Manchester 
tradition,  as  put  in  writing  l>y  a  sturdy  champion  of  the 
claims  of  that  beautiful  town,  in  August,  1898. 

Governor  Winthrop’s  Journal  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  is  the  only  orig¬ 
inal  source  of  direct  information  to  be  had.  The  I’ough 
chart  of  the  North  Shore,  drawn  by  the  Governor’s  hand 
on  a  page  of  the  manuscript,  aft’ords  no  light. 

The  Governor  came  ashore,  for  the  first  time  noted  in 
the  Journal,  in  company  with  Governor  Endecott,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Satiirday,  June  12  (old  style),  1630.  He 
is  thought  to  have  landed  near  the  curious  metamorphic 
rock  at  the  Salem  end  of  Essex  Ilridge.  From  this  point, 
the  "  eight-foot  way  ”  skirted  North  River  and  led  to 
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Governor  Eiidecott’s  "  fayre  house,”  which  stood  near  the 
northern  parapet  of  the  railroad  tunnel  at  the  crossing  of 
Washington  and  Federal  streets.  Governor  Winthrop 
wrote  the  entries  in  his  Journal,  for  June  12,  often  mis¬ 
quoted  but  here  given  as  he  wrote  them,  later  than  his 
landing  at  Salem.  If  any  one  will  stand  on  Essex  Bridge, 
near  the  Salem  end,  and  look  out  to  sea,  he  will  note  how 
very  natural  a  thing  it  was  for  Governor  Winthrop,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  good  ship  at  anchor  just  within  the  islands,  to 
say  that  she  had  come  in  through  the  narrow  strait  be¬ 
tween  Baker’s  Island  and  the  Little  Misery.  It  describes 
the  situation  to  a  nicety.  And  if  any  one  will  look  at  the 
chart  of  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  will 
see  that  the  Little  Misery  is  the  nearest  land  to  Baker’s 
Island;  he  will  see  low  naturally  the  North  Channel, 
which  is  the  course  from  Eastern  Point  to  Salem  and 
Beverly  Harbors,  and  is  designated  on  the  Government 
chart  as  the  main  ship  channel,  opens  between  these  two 
islands ;  how  near  it  lies,  with  its  ten  and  eleven  fathoms 
of  water,  to  the  Little  Misery  island  ;  and  how  strange  a 
proceeding  it  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a  navigator  to 
leave  that  channel,  with  a  ship  of  350  tons  burthen, ^  carry¬ 
ing  52  seamen  and  28  gnns,  for  Manchester  harbor,  except 
under  the  stress  of  some  very  imperative  reason.  There  is 
no  other  "  Little  Isle  ”  between  which  and  Baker’s  Island 
there  is  a  "  narrow  strait  ”  except  the  Little  Misery. 
House,  or  Howe’s  Island  is  much  farther  away,  and  the 
dangerous  shoals  and  breakers  of  "  Whale’s  Back  ”  iind 
"St  John’s  Reef”  lie  between.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbors  was  so  well  known  at  that  day  that  Baker’s  Island 
had  already  received  its  name.  Captain  Peter  Milborne 
of  the  Arbella  was  to  deliver  Governor  Winthrop  safe  at 

1 A  goodly  tonnage  for  those  days.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  27  and  34,  put  it  at  400  tons. 
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Salem.  The  natural  course  from  Eastern  Point  to  the 
outer  harbor  of  Salem  lies  between  Baker’s  and  Little 
Misery  islands,  and  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the 
Captain  took  that  course.  Says  Dr.  Bentley  in  his 
description  of  Salem  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  vi,  for 
1799,  p.  219),  "  Baker’s  Island  was  so  called  by  the  first 
Settlers  and  lays  on  the  South  Side  of  the  principal 
entrance  into  Salem  Harlior ;  ”  and  again  (p.  221),  "the 
little  Misery  Island  makes  the  Northern  Side  of  the 
Channel,  opposite  to  Baker’s  Island”  —  "  Its  most  western 
point  projecting  into  the  channel.”  Seventy-six  days  on 
shipboard  made  the  ship’s  company  not  a  little  impatient 
to  get  ashore.  Some  of  them  had  been  riding  at  anchor 
at  Cowes  at  least  a  week  longer.  The  Governor's  Jour¬ 
nal  shows  the  progress  made  almost  from  hour  to  hour 
during  the  last  days.  If  the  Arbella  was  in  .Manchester 
harbor  during  those  days,  at  what  time  did  she  leave  her 
direct  course  towards  Salem,  and  put  in  at  Manchester? 
At  what  hour  on  Friday  did  she  anchor  inside  House 
Island? 

At  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  Arbella  found 
herself  nearing  Salem  Harbor  and  "  shot  oft'  two  pieces.” 
Mr.  Peirce’s  ship,  the  "Lyon,”  one  of  the  fleet  sailing 
from  Cowes  in  March,  had  been  at  anchor  there  for  some 
days.  A  skiff  was  sent  to  this  ship  announcing  the 
arrival.  At  five  o’clock  Mr.  Allerton,  on  his  way  by 
water  to  the  coast  of  iMaine,  boarded  the  Arbella.  Then 
the  Arbella  stood  in  towards  Salem  harbor,  to  meet  a 
shallop  {chaloupe  —  sloop)  which  was  coming  out,  and 
passed  through  the  narrow  strait  between  the  islands 
which  bound  the  north  channel,  and  came  to  anchor  with¬ 
in  the  islands.  Later,  Captain  William  Peirce  of  the 
Lyon  boarded  the  Arbella,  then  went  to  Salem  to  fetch 
Governor  Endecott,  returned  with  him  at  two  o’clock 
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bringing  with  him  his  pastor,  Skelton  (Higginson  had 
died),  and  then  took  a  party  back  to  Salem  as  guests 
of  Governor  Endecott.  There  they  supped  and  most  of 
them  returned  for  the  night  to  the  Arbella.  Captain 
Milborne  was  of  the  party. 

There  is  in  the  Journal  no  indication  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  for  a  moment  of  the  exigent  purpose  to  reach  Salem 
as  soon  as  possilde.  Had  there  been  such  abandonment, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  fact  would,  in  some  way,  crop 
out  in  the  Journal.  Without  some  well  defined  and  im¬ 
portant  object  in  view,  no  seaman,  responsible  for  the 
safe-conduct  of  his  ship,  would  have  abandoned  his  safe 
and  direct  course  to  his  port  of  destination.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  an  object  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
Arbella  did  not  abandon  this  course. 

Could  there  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  such  de¬ 
viation?  Lewis  &  Company's  History  of  Essex  County 
(vol.  II,  page  1252)  and  the  History  of  Manchester, 
issued  by  the  town  in  1895  (pages  17-8)  both  state  without 
much  qualification  that  Governor  Winthrop  landed  at 
Manchester  from  the  Arbella  on  Friday,  June  11. 

Manchester  Harbor  was  not  an  exceptionally  convenient 
or  inviting  roadstead  for  the  accommodation  of  a  three- 
hundred  and  fifty  ton  ship,  nor  an  especially  easy  one 
to  enter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reported  state  of  the 
weather  to  indicate  that  the  Arbella  would  have  gone 
there  for  nautical  reasons.  Might  there  have  been  some 
exigency  of  state,  —  some  reason  other  than  nautical,  — 
leading  the  Governor  to  wish  to  visit  Manchester  Harbor? 
In  such  case,  would  he  not  more  naturally  have  landed  at 
Salem,  with  the  rest  of  his  ship’s  company,  and  have 
visited  Manchester  later?  What  was  there  at  Manches¬ 
ter  which  should  summon  the  Governor  there  ?  Lamson’s 
history  issued  by  the  town  in  1895,  already  cited,  shows 
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(page  65)  but  five  heads  of  families  settled  at  Manchester 
before  1636.  If  there  were  occasion  for  communicating 
with  these  worthies  would  not  the  Governor  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Salem,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
settlement  of  which  Manchester  was  an  outlying  part, 
and  have  summoned  them  into  his  presence  there?  Offi¬ 
cial  etiquette  and  personal  deportment  were  a  good  deal 
attended  to  in  1630.  And  if  our  theory  is  correct,  and 
the  Arbella  came  to  her  first  anchorage  on  June  12th  in¬ 
side  the  islands  which  bound  the  main  ship  channel  to 
Salem  Harbor,  then  it  will  be  seen  by  examining  the 
map  that  the  portion  of  Cape  Ann  visited  by  her  impatient 
passengers  on  the  12lh,  while  the  Governors  were  dining 
together  at  Salem,  would  have  been  some  landing  east  of 
Curtis  Woodbury’s  Point  or  on  the  long,  inviting  sand- 
slope  of  West’s  Beach.  Wild  strawberries  are  growing 
on  the  upland  there  to-day,  and  Cape  Ann,  in  1630, 
was  the  designation  of  the  whole  north  shore  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  from  Thatcher’s  Island  lights  to  Bass  River 
and  the  Beverly  [properly,  Essex]  Bridge  which  spans  it. 

The  Governor’s  Journal  has  generally  been  relied  on 
in  support  of  the  Manchester  claim  but  it  has  not  been 
exactly  reproduced  in  that  connection.  Four  editions  of 
it  have  appeared  in  print  since  1790,  but  recourse  has 
been  had,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  the  autograph  man¬ 
uscript  in  the  Governor’s  own  hand,  an  examination  of 
which  has  been  made  possilde  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  entries  in  the  Journal  are  as  follows : 

THE  governor’s  JOURNAL. 

Thursday,  10.  In  the  morning  the  windS.  and  by  W. 
till  five.  In  the  morning  a  thick  fog  ;  then  it  cleared  up 
with  fair  weather,  but  somewhat  close.  After  we  had  run 
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some  ten  leagues  W.  and  by  S.  we  lost  sight  of  the  former 
land,  hut  made  other  high  land  on  our  starboard,  as  far  off 
as  we  could  descry,  but  wo  lost  it  again. 

The  wind  continued  all  this  day  at  S.  a  stiff  steady  gale, 
yet  we  liaro  all  our  sails,  and  sto(»d  W.S.W.  About 
four  III  the  afternoon  we  made  laud  on  our  starboard  bow, 
called  the  Three  Turks’  Heads,  lieiiig  a  ridge  of  three  hills 
upon  the  iiiaiii,  whereof  the  soutliinost  is  the  greatest.  It 
lies  near  Aquanieiiticus.  We  descried  also  another  hill, 
more  northward,  which  lies  by  Cape  Porpus.  AVe  saw 
also,  ahead  of  us,  some  four  leagues  from  shore,  a  small 
rock,  not  above  a  llight  shot  over,  which  hath  a  dangerous 
shoal  to  the  E.  and  by  S.  of  it,  some  two  leagues  in 
length.  We  kept  our  luff  (also  read  |lleft|l )  and  weathered 
it,  and  left  it  on  our  starboard  aliout  two  miles  off. 
Towards  night  we  might  see  the  trees  in  all  places  very 
plainly,  ami  a  small  hill  to  the  southward  of  the  Turks’ 
Heads.  All  the  rest  of  the  land  to  the  S.  was  plain 
low  land.  Here  we  had  a  tine  fresh  smell  from  shore. 
Then,  lest  we  shouhl  not  get  clear  of  the  ledge  of  rocks, 
which  lie  under  water  from  within  a  flight  shot  of  the  said 
rock  (called  Boone  Isle),  which  we  had  now  lirought  N.E. 
from  us,  toward  Pascatacpiac,  we  tacked  and  stood  S.E. 
with  a  stiff  gale  at  S.  by  W. 

Ffidai/,11.  The  wind  still  S.AV.  close  weather.  We 
stood  to  and  again  all  this  day  within  sight  of  Cape  Ann. 
The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  now  within  two  leagues  of  us, 
and  we  saw  a  ship  lie  tliere  at  anchor,  and  live  or  six 
shallops  under  sail  up  and  down. 

AVe  took  many  mackerels,  and  met  a  shallop,  which 
stood  from  Cape  Ann  towards  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  which 
belonged  to  some  English  tishernien. 

Saturday,  12.  Aliout  four  in  the  morning  we  were 
near  our  port.  VVe  shot  off  two  [lieces  of  ordnance,  and 
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sent  our  skiff  to  Mr.  Peirce  his  ship  (which  lay  in  the 
harbour,  and  had  been  there  [blank]  days  before).  About 
an  hour  after,  Mr.  Allerton  came  aboard  us  in  a  shallop 
as  he  WHS  sailing  to  Pemaquid.  As  we  stood  towards  the 
harl)our,  we  saw  another  shallop  coming  to  us ;  so  we 
stood  in  to  meet  her,  and  passed  through  the  narrow  strait 
between  Bak.er’s  Isle  and  Little  Isle,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  a  little  within  the  islands. 

After,  Mr.  Peirce  came  aboard  us,  and  returned  to 
fetch  Mr.  Endecott,  who  came  to  us  about  two  of  the 
clock,  and  with  him  Mr.  Skelton  and  Capt.  Levett.  We 
that  were  of  the  assistants,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  some  of  the  women,  and  our  captain,  retuiuied  with 
them  to  Nahun)keck,  where  we  supped  with  a  good  veni¬ 
son  pasty  and  good  beer,  and  at  night  we  returned  to  our 
ship,  but  some  of  the  women  stayed  behind. 

In  the  mean  time  most  of  our  (also  read  |1  morning  the 
rest  of  the  II )  people  went  on  shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape 
Ann,  which  lay  very  near  us,  and  gathered  store  of  line 
strawberries. 

An  Indian  came  aboard  us  and  lay  there  all  night. 

Lord's  day,  13.  In  the  morning,  the  sagamore  of 
Agawam  and  one  of  his  men  came  aboard  our  ship  and 
stayed  with  us  all  da}'. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  descried  the  Jewel;  so 
we  manned  out  our  skiff  and  wafted  them  in,  and  they 
went  as  near  the  harbour  as  the  tide  and  wind  would 
suffer. 

Monday,  14.  In  the  morning  early  we  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  and  the  wind  being  against  us,  and  the  channel  so 
narrow  as  we  could  not  well  turn  in,  we  warped  in  our 
ship  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  inward  harbour. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  with  most  of  our  company  on 
shore,  and  our  captain  gave  us  five  pieces. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  CLAIM. 

Th(>r<*  is  in(»re  than  u  serious  douht  sis  to  the  fact  of 
Winthrop’s  limdinji;  at  Manchester.  There  can  be  no 
authority  superior  to  that  of  Governor  Winthrop  himself ; 
and,  if  omissions  prove  anything,  the  Journal  seems  to 
close  the  argument  and  prove  that  he  did  not  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Journal  makes  it  equally  clear  and 
conclusive  that,  quoting  from  the  Joui  nal,  "  Most  of  our 
people  went  on  shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape  Ann,  which 
lay  very  near  us,  and  gathered  Store  of  fine  Strawberries.” 
The  reasonable  and  only  satisfactory  place  for  this  land¬ 
ing  was  at  or  near  Tuck’s  Point  where  the  Elderlies  hold 
their  annual  gathering,  or  at  Smith’s  Point  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore. 

The  good  ship  Arbella  was  at  anchor  inside  Baker’s  Isl¬ 
and  at  or  near  the  entrance  to  Manchester  Harbor,  "between 
Baker’s  Isle  and  Little  Isle  .  .  .  within  the  islands.’” 
The  day  before  the  wind  had  been  southwest.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  "Jewel  ”  was  heljied  in  bv  a  skit!  from  the  Ar- 
bclla,  "as  near  the  harbour  as  tide  and  wind  would  sutler.” 
A  southwest  wind  and  an  incoming  tide  would  "  waft  ”  a 
ship  towards  Manchester  Harbor,  and  inside  the  "Little 
Isle”  we  know  as  How’s  Island.  On  Monday  the  14th, 
Governor  Winthrop  says  "  The  wind  being  against  us  and 
the  channel  being  so  narrow  as  we  coidd  not  well  turn  in, 
we  warped  our  Ship  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  inward 
harbour.”  Nothing  could  more  accurately  describe  the 
entrance  channel  to  Manchester  Harbor,  and  Governor 
Winthrop’s  captain  took  the  only  method  to  get  out  and 
bear  away  for  Salem . 

On  Saturday,  the  1 2th,  Governor  Winthrop  received 
''  Mr.  Endecott  ”  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  and  then 
accompanied  Mr.  Endecott  to  Nahumkeck  "  where  we 
supped  with  good  venison  pasty  and  good  beer.” 
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Then  follows  the  important  statement  of  the  same 
date :  "  In  the  meantime  most  of  our  people  went  on 

shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape  Ann,  etc.” 

"  Lord’s  day — 13 — In  the  morning  the  Sagamore  of 
Agawam  and  one  of  his  men  came  aboard  our  ship  and 
stayed  with  us  all  day.” 

This  clears  up  a  difficult  situation.  Governor  Eiidecott 
had  taken  Governor  Winthrop  to  Nahumkeck,  and  while 
the  dignitaries  were  feasting  on  "  good  venison  pasty  and 
good  beer,”  the  "  most  part  of  our  people  ”  had  been 
attracted  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Manchester  harbor 
and  made  their  way,  with  the  inflowing  tide,  to  the  spot 
already  indicated  at  Tuck’s  Point,  and  were  there  met  by 
the  "  Sagamore  of  Agawam  ’’and the  feast  of  strawberries. 

It  is  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  settlement  of  Manchester, 
that  the  "  Sagamore  of  Agawam  ”  was  Masconomo,  that 
he  lived  in  Manchester  and  feasted  Governor  Winthrop’s 
party  on  strawberries.  There  exist  no  data  by  which 
this  tradition  can  be  historically  established.  But  there 
are  traditions  which  have  historic  value.  We  so  accept 
this  :  It  was  told  to  the  writer  by  his  father,  who  was 
born  in  1785.  From  him  it  was  learned  that  his  father, 
who  was  born  in  1 750,  knew  of  the  story  and  accepted  it 
as  genuine.  The  record  goes  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  covering  the  lives  of  three  men.  Manchester  will 
continue  to  accept  this  tradition  wdiich  has  come  down 
from  the  fathers  through  so  many  generations. 

The  "burden  of  proof”  seems  to  be  sustained  that 
Governor  Winthrop’s  party  landed  in  Manchester  from 
the  good  ship  Arbella,  and  that  the  town  was  entirely 
justified  in  making  "  The  Landing  ”  the  conspicuous  fea¬ 
ture  of  its  memorable  celebration.  To  have  omitted  from 
that  feature  of  the  celebration  the  foremost  figure  and 
most  conspicuous  personality  of  our  early  history  would 
have  been  "  a  crime  against  human  nature.” 
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Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute,  1888-1898. 
A  MEMOIR 

BY  EDWARD  8.  MORSE. 


By  the  death  of  Henry  Mason  Brooks  another  link  with 
Salem’s  past  is  broken.  In  contemplating  the  character 
and  tastes  of  this  cultivated  and  genial  antiquary,  one  is 
prompted  to  ask  if  such  characters  will  ever  rise  again. 
Surely  if,  in  our  day,  there  are  those  developing  similar 
tastes,  one  is  led  to  inquire  what  quaint  and  curious  remi¬ 
niscences  are  to  be  garnered  from  these  clanging  days  of 
steam  and  electricity.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  the 
curious  characters  that  disappeared  with  the  stage  coach. 
Whatever  charms  these  early  times  may  have  possessed  for 
those  who  made  them,  certain  it  is  that  many  of  us  look  back 
with  peculiar  tenderness  to  the  days  of  our  fathers.  We 
fully  realize  that  only  the  quaintnesses  and  charms  of  those 
days  survive  in  our  memories.  We  forget  the  dark  and 
muddy  streets,  the  cold  chambers,  the  hardships  of  travel, 
the  infrequent  mails,  and  remember  only  the  quiet  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  undisturbed  by  the  senseless  shrieks  of  steam 
whistles;  the  limpid  streams  and  refreshing  inlets,  unpol- 
Kxted  by  the  sewage  of  the  city  ;  the  clean  and  wholesome 
^ood,  free  from  adulterating  mixtures  ;  the  graceful  archi- 
tectxire  fresh  from  Sir  Christopher  and  his  disciples,  unde¬ 
filed  by  jig-saw  and  stamp  mill ;  the  honest  hand-made  work 
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in  forging,  carpentering  and  clothing,  uncorrupted  by  the 
casting,  moulding  and  machine  processes  of  to-day  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  simple,  natural  existence  lived  by  the  people, 
—  asocial  condition  that  nurtured  odd  characters,  that 
respected  age  and  that  cultivated  obedience  and  respect  for 
authority  among  the  children.  Whether  these  olden  limes 
were  better  or  worse  than  those  in  which  we  live,  we  de¬ 
light  in  listening  to  the  records  of  these  early  days.  I 
know  of  no  one  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  last 
century  than  Mr.  Brooks.  He  lived  in  the  past  and  en¬ 
joyed  everything  associated  with  the  past.  The  very  words 
and  expressions  that  brought  up  memories  of  his  boyhood 
were  dear  to  him  :  he  would  speak  of  a  rasher  of  bacon  and 
nimble  cake  with  the  keenest  relish  and  excite  a  positive 
appetite  in  one  by  recounting  similar  antique  delectables. 
He  enjoyed  a  newspaper  one  hundred  years  old  far  better 
than  one  fresh  from  the  press.  He  apparently  lamented 
the  passing  away  of  the  stage  coach  and,  after  one  has  been 
bathed  in  smoke  and  cinders  for  a  day  or  perhaps  finds 
himself  in  the  wreck  of  a  burning  car,  he  may  also  cry  out 
that  the  saving  of  time  is  not  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  man. 
He  wore  long-legged  Ixtots,  used  a  boot-jack,  preferred  a 
quill  pen  and  I  verily  believe  would  have  abandoned  the 
envelope  and  l)lotting  paper  and  reverted  to  the  wafer  and 
sand  box  if  he  had  been  encouraged  in  so  doing. 

The  few  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  friends  of 
his  youth  indicate  that,  as  a  boy,  he  was  not  fond  (*f  bois¬ 
terous  sports  ;  he  was  gentle  in  his  ways,  though  full  of  fun 
and  enjoyed  a  good  story.  He  found  an  especial  delight 
in  odd  characters.  As  a  young  man  he  often  went  to 
meetings  of  various  kinds,  not  so  much  to  profit  by  what 
was  said  as  to  enjoy  the  odd  people  who  took  part  in  them. 
He  delighted  in  watching  any  eccentricity  of  speech  or  de¬ 
meanor  and  these  features  were  treasured  up  in  his  exceed- 
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ingly  retentive  rnemoiy  and,  years  after,  were  portrayed 
by  him  in  ludicrous  speech  and  action  to  the  amusement 
and  enjoyment  of  his  friends.  There  was  no  malice  in 
these  portraitures  and  stories,  and  even  the  relatives  of 
the  quaint  characters  portrayed  would  have  found  nothing 
objectionable.  For  one  who  never  used  profane  language 
it  was  curious  to  observe  the  comical  interest  he  used  to 
take  in  good  ”  swear  stories,”  and  the  pleasure  he  seemed 
to  take  in  telling  them.  From  the  number  he  found  who 
appreciated  them  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  stories 
of  this  nature  have  their  merit  despite  the  profanity,  if 
not  on  account  of  it.  His  memory  was  remarkable  in  re¬ 
taining  snatches  of  chantey  songs,  curious  tallying  jargr)n 
of  stevedores  and  an  infinite  variety  of  sayings.  He  had 
the  amazing  faculty  of  recalling  the  dates  not  only  of  every 
important  event  but  of  nearly  every  unimportant  one. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  typical  "old  fashioned”  man,  plain 
in  speech,  never  attempting  fine  writing,  content  witli  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  the  simplest  English,  taking  yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay,  precisely  for  what  they  implied  ;  having  no 
superstition  and  yet  easily  imposed  upon  in  a  jocular  way  ; 
preferring  the  simplest  food,  yet  exceedingly  fastidious  as 
to  what  he  ate.  He  was  a  collector  with  limited  means, 
yet  when  he  acquired  an  object  he  demanded  the  best. 
At  one  time  a  modest  collector  of  books,  he  secured  only 
those  in  the  finest  of  bindings  ;  at  another  time,  collecting 
postage  stamps,  yet  all  his  specimens  had  to  be  fresh  from 
the  press  and  uncancelled.  For  a  nutnber  of  years  he 
was  interested  in  coins  and  medals  and  finally  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  very  valuable  collection,  mostly  Americana,  yet 
here  his  fastidious  tastes  led  him  to  secure  only  the  finest 
impressions.  His  coins  were  always  arranged  in  his  cabi¬ 
net  with  system  and  care.  Ever  ready  to  exhibit  his 
treasures  to  collectors  and  friends,  one  may  recall  the  ex- 
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pression  of  pain  which  would  come  over  his  face  when 
some  uninformed  person  would  pick  up  a  rare  coin  —  per¬ 
haps  showing  the  original  bi’illiancy  of  its  minting,  and 
with  thumb  and  finger  firmly  seize  it  by  its  faces  and  not 
l)y  its  edge  as  everyone  familiar  with  the  handling  of  coins 
instinctively  does.  Mr.  Brooks’  oflSce  was  for  many  years 
the  headquarters  of  the  coin  collectors  of  the  region,  and 
•with  untiring  kindness  he  was  ever  ready  to  identify  the 
coins  submitted  to  him  by  the  youthful  collectors,  when 
no  doubt  be  was  occupied  with  business  matters  and  the 
coins  themselves  possessed  no  interest  for  him.  His  en¬ 
couragement  was,  in  many  instances,  the  means  of  stim¬ 
ulating  an  intelligent  interest  in  coin  collecting  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  more  than  one  good  collection  and 
which  directed  youthful  minds  in  the  way  of  rational 
amusement  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  information. 
A  typical  antiquarian,  yet  he  would  have  dressed  like  a 
Parisian  if  he  had  had  the  means,  lie  was  alwsiys  pleasant 
and  genial  to  young  and  old,u  great  lover  of  children, 
generous  in  every  way,  his  neighbors  sharing  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  fruit  trees,  and  even  strange  boys  and  girls 
were  invited  to  help  themselves  from  the  surplus.  He  was 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism,  sometimes  ludi¬ 
crously  so;  fond  of  home  and  family  and  rarely  in  his  long 
life  spending  a  night  away  from  his  house.  He  was  ver}' 
fond  of  music,  but  here  again  his  taste  for  everything  old 
led  him  to  find  enjoyment  in  old  hymns,  German  chorals 
and  the  like  rather  than  in  the  involved  music  of  the  mas¬ 
ters.  He  found  the  keenest  pleasure  in  oratorio  music  and 
was  fuie  of  the  founders  of  the  Salem  society.  He  spec¬ 
ially  enjoyed  the  Largo  of  Handel,  Andante  of  the  Filth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  Pilgrim’s  Chorus  and  Gounod’s 
March.  He  taught  himself  to  pla}’  on  the  piano  after  he 
was  fifty  years  old  and  was  enabled  to  play  nearly  all  the 
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old  hymns  with  strength  and  fetding.  He  was  well  known 
as  an  exquisite  penman  and  the  beauty  of  his  chirography 
endured  to  the  last  days  of  life.  He  had  the  clever  fac¬ 
ulty  of  rapidly  imitating  the  signatures  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Washington,  Han¬ 
cock,  Hopkins  and  many  others  would  be  dashed  off  in 
such  perfect  imitation  of  the  originals  that  as  forgeries 
they  would  be  considered  remarkable.  These  he  made 
without  a  copy  before  him.  When  the  crisp  new  green¬ 
backs  were  first  issued  in  the  Civil  War,  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  endorsing  them  with  the  stately  autograph  of 
George  Washington.  This  was  by  no  means  the  limit  of 
his  mimetic  powers.  He  could  imitate  the  voice  and 
gestures  of  the  favorite  lecturers  who  often  appeared  upon 
the  platform  of  the  old  Salem  Lyceum.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  clever  in  his  personation  of  Emerson ;  so  perfect, 
indeed,  that  the  distinguished  speaker  seemed  to  stand 
before  us.  The  quiet,  undemonstrative  enjoyment  which 
Mr.  Brooks  derived  from  his  peculiar  vein  of  humor  was 
analogous  to  that  which  made  his  poet  brother  so  success¬ 
ful  as  the  translator  of  many  witty  German  absurdities  — 
notaldy  that  of  "  Max  and  Maurice.” 

His  personal  appearance  strikingly  reminded  one  of  the 
poet  Longfellow  and  this  resemblance  was  considered  so 
strong  that  at  one  time  he  was  invited  to  represent  Long¬ 
fellow  in  some  character  exhibition. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  the  author  of  many  papers  and  com¬ 
munications  which  appeared  in  the  daily  journals  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  in  the  various  publications  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  subject  matter  in  every  instance  had  to  do  with 
the  past.  His  mild  moralizing  and  commentary  were  as  old- 
fashioned  as  was  the  material  with  which  he  dealt.  He 
was  quick  to  apprehend  the  cui  ious  contrasts  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern.  Thus  he  observes  that  announce- 
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ments  of  marriages  in  the  last  century  almost  always  rep¬ 
resented  the  bride  either  as  agreeable,  amiable  or  genteel ; 
the  dead  were  equally  virtuous  and  amiable.  His  annual 
reports  as  secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute  were  always 
listened  to  with  interest  and  often  excited  mirth.  He 
continually  urged  the  necessity  of  increased  membership 
and  the  persistency  of  his  own  eff’orts  resulted  in  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  members.  He  dwelt  especially 
on  the  importance  of  young  people  uniting  themselves 
with  the  Institute.  In  one  repoi’t  he  said,  "Of  course  we 
want  old  people,  too,  but  no  society  can  long  exist  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic.”  In  his 
annual  report  for  1891  he  called  attention  to  the  material 
benefit  accruing  to  Salem  from  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
He  says,  "It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  will  look  upon  our  work  with  the  same  iilea  of  its 
importance  as  we  do.  The  collecting  of  every  kind  of 
historical  material  and  the  properly  caring  lor  it  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  harmless  hobby. 
There  is,  however,  a  utilitarian  view  of  this  question  which 
I  think  is  not  'oroughtto  notice  frequently  enough,  and  that 
is  the  commercial  value  to  our  city  of  just  such  hobl)ics 
as  ours.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  visitors 
who  are  drawn  to  our  city  not  only  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  but  also  from  abroad,  purely  from  a  desire  to  visit 
it  because  of  its  historical  associations  ;  and  the  more  value 
we  place  upon  these  associations  ourselves,  the  more  care 
we  take  in  the  preservation  «)f  everything  which  can  be  of 
interest  in  this  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  interest 
of  these  visitors,  the  longer  their  stay,  and  the  greater  the 
benefit  to  our  retail  dealers,  many  of  whom  are  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  such  trade  is  worth  cultivating.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  own  citizens  ought  to  feel  some  little  pride 
ill  showing  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates  the  Pealiody 
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Academy  of  Science,  the  Court  Houses,  the  Public  Libra¬ 
ry  and  our  own  Institute,  as  well  as  pointing  out  to  them 
those  places  which  are  historic  from  their  association  with 
men  and  events  that  are  known  the  world  over.” 

I  may  add  that  the  sober  Englishman  takes  the  same 
view  and  realizes  that  the  high  endowment  of  its  museums 
results  in  increased  prosperity  to  the  city.  Some  years 
ago,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Ten  Years  of  British  Art,  ” 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  the  author,  in  referring 
to  the  National  Gallery  and  the  great  additions  made  to  it 
within  recent  years,  says,  "The  collection  from  being  one 
only  of  second-rate  importance  has  now  taken  a  front 
rank,  and  even  the  most  business-like  citizen  must  admit 
that  its  cost  is  more  than  recouped  by  the  money  which 
is  e.Kpended  in  the  metropolis  b}'  the  many  foreigners  now 
attracted  hither  by  its  growing  notoriety.” 

Mr.  Brooks  had  ever  in  mind  the  interest  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  varied  historical  collections.  In  his  report  for  1893 
he  says,  "Although  onr  collection  is  a  large  one,  like  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist  we  are  always  asking  for  more  and  we  trust  no 
member  will  be  foolish  enongli  to  allow  ancient  MSS.  of 
any  kind,  even  old  bills,  account  books,  letters,  etc.,  to 
be  cast  into  the  tire  or  otherwise  desti'oyed  if  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  prevent  it.”  He  read  his  reports  with  a  certain  dif¬ 
fidence,  fearing  they  would  fail  to  interest  his  audience, 
and  in  making  his  report  for  1894  he  prefaced  it  as  follows  : 
"  I  suppose  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that  the  report  of  a 
society  or  corporation  is  not  expected  to  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  hearers.  What  inspiration  can  any  one  find  in 
the  process  of  preparing  a  report  —  the  gathering  together 
of  a  number  of  dry  statistics,  which  the  writer  well  knows 
will  go  into  one  ear  of  the  listener  and  out  of  the  other?” 
and  thereupon  he  proceeded  to  read  a  most  interesting  re¬ 
port,  full  of  quaint  humor  and  yet  summing  up  in  a  bright 
way  the  doings  of  the  society  throughout  the  year. 
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He  enlivened  his  report  for  1896  by  giving  a  list  of  the 
ludicrous  and  even  preposterous  questions  asked  by  num¬ 
bers  of  visitors  to  the  rooms  of  the  Institute. 

In  his  various  papers  were  contained  many  valuable  and 
important  reminiscences.  Thus,  in  his  paper  entitled 
"  Some  Localities  about  Salem,”  published  in  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute  Historical  Collections  (Vol.  xxxi),  in  speaking  of 
the  Salem  Custom  House  he  gives  an  interesting  personal 
observation  about  Hawthorne.  "  As  everything  aI)out 
Hawthorne  is  interesting,  I  may  say  that  I  remember  seeing 
him  often  before  he  went  into  the  Custom  House.  He  was 
a  very  retiring  man  and  seldom  was  seen  to  speak  to  any 
one  on  the  street,  rarely  raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  walk  about  dusk,  and 
I  have  seen  him  in  cold  weather  wrapped  in  his  cloak  and 
his  meditations.  At  this  time  when  he  lived  in  the  Her¬ 
bert  street  house,  he  used  to  swing  flat  irons  out  of  the 
windows  for  exercise.  In  the  Custom  House  he  never 
made  any  advances  to  any  one,  or  took  notice  of  any  ex¬ 
cept  political  friends.  If  you  said  "  good  morning”  to  him 
he  wonld  make  no  reply.  One  day,  in  the  Custom  House, 
I  was  witness  to  a  gentleman  who  had  some  business  with 
him  and  spoke  pleasantly  to  him.  We  came  out  together, 
and  the  gentleman  said  to  me,  '  I  never  saw  a  man  in  a 
public  office  before  who  wouldn’t  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  you.’”  With  this  picture  one  may  realize  his  nor¬ 
mal  attitude  towards  the  Custom  House  staff  and  can  per¬ 
haps  better  understand  the  spirit  which  animated  him 
when  he  wrote  the  introductory  chapter  to  The  Scarlet 
Letter.  In  this  same  paper  Mr.  Brooks  justly  says  :  "  The 
Witchcraft  Delusion  is  almost  always  spoken  of  as  if  Salem 
alone  were  responsible  for  the  terrible  scenes  of  those  days. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Stoughton  and  some  of  the  Boston 
ministers  including  Cotton  Mather  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  Salem  people  had.” 
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A  public  address  read  by  Mr.  Brooks  on  "  Old  Salem 
Schools  ”  contained  a  mass  of  curious  reminiscences  con¬ 
cerning  the  old  ways  of  teaching,  the  character  of  the  old 
school  masters  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  times.  He 
described  an  old  character  saying  "  he  had  a  sort  of  re¬ 
spectable,  decayed  look,  so  to  speak,  and  seemed  a  kind, 
unselfish  man,  one  who  had  lost  his  ambition  as  regards 
appearances.”  In  another  paper  on  "  Old  Salem  Char¬ 
acters,”  never  presented  to  the  Institute  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  some  one,  Mr.  Brooks  describes  the  wealth  of 
material  he  had  to  draw  from  b}'  saying  at  the  outset  "  I 
suppose  there  never  was  a  town,  in  Amei  ica  at  least,  that 
contained  at  one  time  so  many  eccentric  characters  as 
were  living  in  Salem  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  I  recollect 
making  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  individuals  of  this 
description.” 

Mr.  Brooks  was  more  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "Olden  Time  Series”  first  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  in  188l3.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  house, 
the  plates  went  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  This  series 
was  in  the  form  of  little  hand-books,  six  in  number.  The 
sub-title  explained  precisely  what  they  were  :  "  Gleanings 
chiefly  from  old  Newspapers  of  Boston  and  Salem,”  and 
the  author  claimed  nothing  more  for  them.  He  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  vast  stock  of  newspapers  of  the  last  century 
and  while  examining  these  he  noticed  the  lively  interest 
they  excited  among  the  friends  of  the  family,  particularly 
those  from  newer  regions  of  the  country,  —  the  curious 
wood  cuts,  the  queer  advertisements,  the  European  news 
months  behind,  the  peculiar  humor  and  sentiment.  It 
was  startling  to  see  advertisements  of  slaves  for  sale  in 
Boston,  of  church  lotteries,  rigid  Sunday  laws,  curious 
punishments  and  the  like.  It  was  finally  suggested  to  Mr. 
Brooks  that  he  make  gleanings  from  these  old  papers  for 
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publication  and  the  results  of  his  labors  were  embodied 
in  the  "Olden  Time  Series”  under  the  following  subjects  : 
Vol.  I.  Curiosities  of  the  Lottery.  Vol.  II.  Days  of  the 
Spinning  Wheel.  Vol.  III.  New  England  Sunday.  Vol. 
IV.  Quaint  and  Curious  Advertisements.  Vol.  V.  Strange 
and  Curious  Punishments.  Vol.  VI.  Literary  Curi»)s- 
ities.  These  averaged  a  hundred  pages  to  a  volume  and 
brought  together,  as  one  might  imagine  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  compiler,  a  most  curious  collection  of  nuggets 
from  the  olden-time  newspapers.  The  Literary  World,  in 
a  review  of  the  series,  characterized  them  as  "A  treat  of 
good  things  out  of  the  past.  While  not  professing  to  be 
history,  they  will  contain  much  material  for  history.” 
These  books  were  widely  noticed  in  the  public  press ;  ex¬ 
tended  notices  and  extracts  were  given  in  Chambers’ 
Journal,  and  newspapers  right  and  left  copied  from  them 
without  due  acknowledgment.  One  author  in  this  country 
who  has  a  wide  reputation,  made  voluminous  extracts 
from  these  volumes  without  giving  the  slightest  credit. 
Other  numbers  of  this  series  were  to  follow  but  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  publishing  house  prevented  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise.  The  sulyects  aunounced  were :  I.  New 
England  Music,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  and  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  19fh  eentur\\  II.  Travel  in  Old  Times 
with  some  account  of  Stages,  Taverns,  etc.  III.  Cuiios- 
ities  of  Politics  among  the  old  Federalists  and  Republi¬ 
cans.  Some  of  this  matei’ial  was  afterwards  published  in 
local  magazines. 

In  1888  Tieknor&  Co.  published  "  Olden  Time  Music,” 
an  octavo  volume  of  283  pages  (now  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  This  was  a  compilation  identical  in 
character  with  the  "Olden  Time  Series”  and  contained  a 
mass  of  material  of  curious  interest.  The  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  its  review  of  this  volume  said,  "  What  Mr.  Brooks 
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has  thus  gleaned  has  a  noteworthy  interest  not  only  as  of¬ 
fering  a  fund  of  amnsenient  to  young  and  old,  hut  as  har¬ 
ing  a  certain  value  to  the  student  of  New  England  history 
and  an  instrnctiveness  for  the  general  reader.” 

For  two  years  he  contrilnited  freely  to  the  pages  of  a 
semi-monthly  magazine  published  in  Salem  entitled  "  The 
Visitor”  edited  and  conducted  by  O.  W.  H.  Upham,  the 
son  of  the  famous  historian  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  To  this 
magazine  Mr.  Brooks  not  only  contributed  the  Antiquary’s 
Column  but  presented  various  special  articles  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles : 

The  Magical  Half  Crown ;  Eccentric  Titles  to  Books 
Printed  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  Social  Life  (»f  the 
Early  Settlers  of  New  England ;  Christmas  among  the 
Puritans ;  Story  of  the  Sensitive  Man ;  An  Old  Eccen¬ 
tric  Salem  Character ;  Curiosities  of  Politics  ;  Tom  Paine  ; 
Old  Salem  Characters  ;  Tea. 

In  the  Historical  and  Genealogical  Record  he  pub¬ 
lished  "Travelling  in  the  Olden  Time,”  continuing  the 
same  subject  in  Putnam’s  Monthly  Historical  Magazine. 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute  he  published  "Folk 
Speech  of  Yorkshire  and  New  England,”  and  "Old  Salem 
Schools.”  In  the  Bulletin  also  appeared  his  annual  re¬ 
ports.  In  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  ap¬ 
peared  his  paper  entitled  "  Some  Localities  About  Salem.” 
'Phe  Boston  Herald  published  a  column  from  his  pen, 
entitled  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago.”  The  Wide  Awake 
Magazine  published  two  illustrated  articles  of  his,  one 
entitled  "The  Old  Tinder  Box”  (June  1888)  and  the 
other  "Three  Notable  Desks  ”  (Feb.  1891).  This  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Brooks’  writings,  but 
the  titles  sufficiently  indicate  his  thorough  antiquarian 
spirit.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  at  work 
upon,  and  had  nearly  completed,  a  paper  on  "  Folk  Lore 
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in  Salem  and  Xew  England,”  in  which  he  had  recorded 
many  curious  superstitions,  counting-out  games,  etc. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Brooks  would  not  be  complete  w’ere 
it  not  to  include  some  allusion  to  the  accomplished  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  character  and 
wide  interests,  with  clear  literary  instincts.  It  was  owing 
to  her  efforts  that  The  Salem  Local  Histoiy  Class  was 
formed,  and  not  only  her  contributions  but  those  of 
other  members  were  published  in  the  Essex  Institute 
journals.  Her  paper  on  Roger  Williams  showed  keen 
research  and  discernment.  She  manifested  a  deej)  inter¬ 
est  in  the  early  history  of  Harvard  College.  Busy  with 
the  duties  of  her  household,  she  yet  found  time  for  the 
study  of  German  and  French  and  never  forgot  her  Latin. 
She  prepared  a  list  of  graduates  of  Harvard  College  who 
were  Salem  boys,  and  this  ran  back  to  the  first  years  of 
the  Institution.  Some  years  ago  she  invented  and  copy¬ 
righted  an  interesting  device  known  as  Multiplication 
Blocks.  This  was  published  by  Hammett  of  Boston.  The 
four  daughters  of  this  family  inherit  the  intellectual  and 
literary  characteristics  of  the  parents.  One  has  shown 
much  talent  as  an  artist,  another  has  made  contributions 
to  the  pages  of  "Popular  Science  Monthly”  aiKb"Science,” 
another  has  evidently  inherited  the  antiquarian  and  col¬ 
lecting  spirit  of  her  father  and  is  now  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Essex  Institute.  She  has  continued  a  collection  of 
book  plates  begun  by  her  father,  and  has  largely  increased 
it  by  her  own  efforts.  The  youngest  daughter  has  shown 
remarkable  skill  in  decorative  art  and  has  the  poetic  in¬ 
stinct  beside.  A  rondo  published  by  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  a  number  of  verses  in  manuscrijd  attest  to  this 
spirit.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  the  poet  and  translator  of 
Goethe  and  German  lyrical  poetry,  was  the  oldest  brother 
of  Mr.  Brooks.  He  also  possessed  the  humorous  vein  as 
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is  shown  by  his  clever  translations  of  certjiin  German 
mirth-provoking  extravaganzas. 

^Ir.  Brooks  passed  a  quiet,  uneventful  life.  He  was 
born  in  Salem  April  26,  1822,  and  died  in  Salem  May 
25,  1898.  He  rarely  passed  a  day  out  of  the  town  he 
loved  so  well.  He  graduated  at  the  High  School  and 
entered  the  counting  room  of  Col.  Francis  Peabody ;  he 
then  became  clerk  in  a  bank  and  finally  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  clerk  in  the  Forest  River  Lead  Mills,  where  he 
afterwards  assumed  the  duties  of  treasurer,  which  office 
he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  company.  i  In  this  office 
there  gathered  a  number  of  old  Salem  characters  and  the 
stories  they  told,  oft  repeated,  their  gossip  and  anecdotes 
and  recitals  of  ludicrous  incidents  sank  deep  into  the  re¬ 
tentive  memory  of  the  quiet  treasurer  and  furnished  the 
material  of  many  an  intei-esting  paper  in  after  years.  It 
was  after  retiring  from  this  office  that  he  found  the  leis¬ 
ure  to  write  the  various  l)ooks  and  memoirs  by  which  he 
is  so  well  known.  He  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the 
Essex  Institute  (1876).  In  1888  he  w’as  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  held  that  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Me  was  elected  resident  member  of 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  in  1857, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  in  1858,  and  a  resident  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Numismatic  Society  in  1860. 

*The  former  iireMileiit  of  this  eomiiaiiy,  Mr.  Georjre  Cluise  of  Salem,  has  kindly 
(riven  me  the  follo\viii!j  information;  “Mr.  Brooks  o)>ene(l  the  books  of  the 
Forest  River  I.eail  Com|iany,  Nov.  12.  I'll*.  lie  made  his  last  entry  in  them 
Mareh  6,1884.”  .Mr.  Cliase  adds:  “  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  set  of  books  equal 
to  them  for  correctness  and  line  I'.enmanship.” 


FIRST  PETITION  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  FOR 
SEPARATING  BEVERLY  FROM  SALIOM, 

MAY  9,  1659. 

\ Facsimile  presentnl  to  the  Essejc  Institute  by  Vice  Presitlent  Abner  C.  Hoo/lell.] 

To  the  Honoured  the  Generali  Court,  consisteing  of  the 
honoured  and  worshipfull  Magistrates,  and  Hepntyes  of 
the  Country,  Now  convened  at  Boston  :  the  petition  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Salem  upon  the  Northern 
side  of  the  ferry  toward  Ipswitch. 

Hunildy  Sheweth. 

That  whereas  wee  your  petitioners,  (heeing  upwards 
of  Sixty  families,  who  by  reason  of  our  ineonvenieney  of 
meeting  pnbliquely  upon  the  Lords  dayes  at  Salem 
towiie,  it  beeing  very  troblesome  and  dangerous,  to  trans¬ 
port  o'^selves  and  families  winter  and  sommer  over  the 
ferry ;)  whereas  we  have  had  some  years  since  Liberty 
fr<mi  the  towne  &  Church  of  Salem  (who  we  thanke  them 
were  sensible  of  o'"  burden)  to  erect  a  meeting  house  and  to 
call  a  minister  amongst  us,  they  promissing  to  free  us  from 
such  charges  as  those  at  towne ;  unto  which  purpose,  we 
have,  &  did  then  Covenant  among  o'’selves  to  contribute 
unto  all  charges  concerneing  a  publike  ministry  amongst 
us,  which  wee  have  through  Gods  mercy  enjoyed  for  five 
years  and  upwards ;  Yet  yo*^  petitioners  feareing  if  not 
foreseeing,  that  we  cannot  in  all  likelyhood,  be  able  Long 
to  Contineu  in  this  way,  much  lease  settle  the  orday- 
neances  of  gods  house  amongst  us  (which  o"^  hearts  long 
for)  by  reason  that  if  any  should  through  dissaffection  to 
us,  or  unsoundeness  in  judgment,  or  other  wise  fall  cT 
from  us  and  their  covenant,  wee  by  this  gapp,  should  be 
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broken  [to  pieces]  we  cunnot  attayne  o*^  ends,  without 
power  farther  from  this  honoured  court,  these  and  such 
like  considerations  Move  us  yo''  poor  petitioners  humbly 
to  Crave  and  request  ot  this  worthily  honoured  Court. 
That. 

Your  Worp®.  would  be  pleased,  the  tonne  haveing 
all  ready  done  so  much  for  us,  and  Not  beeing  able 
(as  they  conceive)  to  impower  us :  to  take  o’’ 
poore  unsettled  condition  in  to  yo*"  searious  Con¬ 
sideration,  So  as  to  be  persuaded,  &  moved  to 
give,  grant,  &  enact  by  yo’’  authority,  (it  beeing 
noe  prejudice,  (as  we  conceive  eyther  to  the  towne 
o’"  country)  that  we  may  be  a  towneship  or  villedg 
of  &  by  o’’selves  :  and  [lie]  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
[publick]  charges  requisite  in  a  [publick]  gospell 
ministry  which  else  we  cannot  expect  to  be  ever 
settelled  amongst  us.  We  doe  also  humbly  request 
you,  if  this  may  not  bee,  that  however,  we  may 
bee  invested  with  power  from  this  court,  to  act  in 
all  cases  amongst  o’’selves  as  a  towne  shipp.  And 
whereas  there  are  divers  whose  habitations  & 
Lands  ly  in  Salem  hounds  neare  us,  who  doe  not 
cf)ntrilmte  to  Salem,  these  may  belong  to  us  &  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintayneance  of  the  ministry 
amongst  us,  &  Lastly  that  according  to  o’’  bumble 
petition  formerly  p'’ferred  to  this  court  concerneing 
a  military cumpany,  we  humbly  Conceiveingo’’8elves 
to  be  a  competent  number  for  a  trayne  bande,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  wee  agayno  begg  freedom  from 
trayneings  at  the  towne  &  humbly  Crave  Liberty 
to  [be]  a  Company  of  o’^selves  : 

These  things  we  leave  to  yo’’  wise  consideration,  hope- 
ing  that  yo’’  bowells  will  move  towards  us,  in  granteing  yo’^ 
poor  petitioners  requests ;  which  we  professe  we  intend 
for  gods  glory,  &  wee  assure  yee  the  granting  of  o'"  desires 
will  be  to  the  great  welfare  of  the  soules  &  bodyes  of  yo’’ 
humble  petitioners  and  of  their  seed  after  them :  The 
Lord  the  mighty  Concellor  direct  yee  by  setting  president 
among  yee,  enabeling  yee  to  steer  the  shipp  of  this  com¬ 
mon  vvelth  aright,  so  as  may  be  to  the  p'^servation  of  gos- 
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pell  peace  &  order  amongst  us,  &  the  perpetuating  of  his 
names  glory  So  pray  yo'  Humble  Petitioners. 


Roger  Conant 
John  Thorndik 
Samuel  Corning 
John  Hill 
nathaniell  Stone 
Tho :  Lowthropp 
Humphfry  woodberry 
Zebulon  Hill 
John  Lovet 
Thomas  Pickton 
Daniell  Racy 
William  woodberry 
Richard  Brackenbury 
Nicholus  woodberi-y 
Nicholus  Pach 
John  Pach 
henry  Bayly 
John  Gaily 
william  hoare 
Richard  haines 
hugh  woodberry 


John  Grover  Jim*" 
Robte  Morgan 
Samuell  morgan 
Josiah  Rootes 
Thomas  Tuck 
Willyam  Dicsey 
Richard  Stackhouse 
John  Ston 
Roger  Hoskall 
Henry  Herrick 
Zachery  herreck 
William  Mapes 
John  groner 
Osmond  Traske 
Nathaniel  masters 
Lawrence  Leech 
John  Leech 
William  Ellet 
William  Raimont 
Edward  Bishop. 


[These  three  notes  are  written  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sheet.] 

The  magists  desire  theire  brethren  the  deputy  to  Consider 
of  this  peticon  in  the  first  place  [bee]  the  [inhabitants] 
of  Salem  may  have  an  opotunity  to  object  agb  it. 

Edw.  Rawson,  Secery. 

In  answer  to  this  report  the  deputies  Conceive  that  the 
petitioners  shonld  make  their  addresse  to  the  Towne  of 
Salem  in  reference  to  the  matters  herein  Contayned  &  they 
agreeing  to  mutuall  satisfaction  This  Court  wilbe  ready 
to  answer  their  Just  desires  herein  &  to  that  end  desire 
the  Towne  of  Salem  would  give  them  a  speedy  meeting 
[to]  effect  the  same  &  all  will  [so]  favour  to  the  Consent 
of  o'  Hon®**  magists  hereby 

Wm.  Torrey  Cleric. 

Consented  to  by  the  magists  hereto  27  3mo  59. 

Edward  Rawson  Sec. 


